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THE ART OF EMBROIDERY. 



rO 



, HE variety of fancy cross stitches is in- 
finite, and it would be alike impossible 
and useless to describe or illustrate 
them all. The effect of none of them 
can be judged except when worked in 
masses. The disadvantage of cross- 
stitch for anything but a geometrical 
or set design arises from its patchi- 
ness, consequent on the form of the. 
stitch ; hence much of the downright 
ugliness of the Berlin wool work, in- 
dependent of its hideous and staring 
coloring. Of necessity, all graceful 
curves disappear, and a series of steps 
supplies their places. The edges of 
the petals of flowers are described in 
a number of little squares, which at 
the best give the effect of coarse 
mosaic work. 
For modern tapestry, therefore, especially where a 
floral design or one presenting curves of any length 
is chosen, it is better to work the whole of the design in 
feather-stitch embroidery, just as you would do on or- 
dinary material, and fill in the background either with 
Persian cross, or, as this would be very tiresome if the 
surface to be covered is large, with one of the many 
varieties of cushion background stitches. 





FIG . 16.— CUSHION BACKGROUND STITCH. 

Of these two illustrations are given, but as the prin- 
ciple on which they are formed is the same in all cases, 
an embroiderer who is at all clever with her needle will 
easily work out fresh varieties. The pattern is formed 
merely by the number of threads of the canvas over 
which the material used in embroidering is carried, 
and the regularity with which the changes follow each 




FIG. 1 8. — TURKISH CROSS-STITCH. 



other. In the example given first (Fig. 16), the worsted 
is supposed to be carried over four threads of the weft 
to begin with, and the needle is then brought up to the 
left of the last stitch midway between its points ; this 
thread is again carried over four threads and brought up 
again after passing two threads of the weft underneath 
the work, or midway between the preceding stitch, as be- 



fore. The whole ground will be worked in this manner, 
the worsted always covering four threads of the canvas 
at the top and two threads below. 

In the second example (Fig. 17) the worsted is car- 
ried over four threads at the top of the canvas and 
brought up again only one stitch back, the next stitch 
being carried over four threads in front and only one at 
the back ; the line of stitches goes on advancing in a 
diagonal line. This may be continued over the whole 
background, or it may be worked in a zigzag, or in 
curved lines, just as the embroiderer pleases. This is 
simply done by working, say, five lines 
of stitches in an ascending direction, 
and then five lines descending, then five 
again upward, and so on. 

The woven materials now called plain 
tapestries have been almost all imitated 
from old pieces of hand embroidery of 
the Florentine or Venetian School, of 
opus pulvinarium or cushion-stitch, of 
which the two stitches described above 
are examples. There is no question 
about the superior richness of a hand- 
worked over a woven background ; and 
the most beautiful effects may be pro- 
duced by working, this kind of back- 
ground on an even coarse linen of a 
good tone of color, outlining the design 
and filling it in with close feather-stitch, 
or open long, detached stitches, leaving 
the ground to show through in some 
places. An infinite variety of effects 
may thus be produced, not the least 
curious being that the material appears to take wholly 
different tones from the different colors of the stitches 
so applied. The Japanese are masters in the art of 
varying effects by using merely sketchy stitches, and 
allowing the ground to appear through them. 

A great deal of fine, bold cross-stitch work (silk on 
coarse linen) is found in Germany. The stitch is ex- 
actly the same as that of the Persian work, and the effect 
very rich, but an enormous amount of silk is wasted on 
the back, which prevents its being imitated now. There 
is also a good deal of the old work, both German and 
English, executed in cotton, generally blue. The quaint 
Russian cross-stitch, worked on the ends of towels, is 
well known, and is often of real artistic value. Blue and 
red cotton is chiefly used in this work, which has been 
reproduced in England lately, but is much imitated by 
machinery. 

Most of the important stitches classed under opus 
plumarium and opus pulvinarium, which can be 
worked in the hand/have now been described. For 
practical illustration of the infinite varieties of hand em- 
broidery, there is nothing better than to undertake a 
large curtain or " couvre-pied" similar to those frequent- 
ly worked in the end of the sixteenth and during the 
whole of the next, and part of the last centuries, for bed 
furniture, a bold outline being chosen of the type which 
had its origin from the well-known cabbage or kale leaf 
design. Every possible variety of hand-stitch may be 
introduced, and excellent practice such work affords. 
The best material to use is either a twilled linen, not too 
fine in quality, or the ordinary twilled cotton known as 
" Bolton" sheeting, which is generally of a good creamy 
tone, affording an excellent ground for the disposition of 
various tones of color. 

For outlining, use plain stem-stitch, double reverse stem 
(giving the appearance of a thick chain), ordinary chain- 
stitch, twisted chain or rope, all of which have been 
fully described ; or a pretty broken outline may be given 
by using coral stitch, which is worked exactly as E 2 
(Fig. 1 5), described among fancy cross-stitches last 
month, except that the long stitches are reduced and 
made only slightly longer than the crossing stitch. For 
the filling-in of the design the worker may use any or 
all of the numerous fancy stitches already described ; 
French knots of various sizes and either closely packed 
together to form a solid mass or dispersed at intervals ; 
every variety of cross-stitch and open or close herring- 



bone and seamstress' feather-stitch, button-hole, or any 
other that taste may suggest. In some of the old speci- 
mens raised ornaments are worked over stuffing and 
covered either with a network of button-hole, similar to 
lace stitches, or with a cover worked to imitate coarse 
weaving or basket work in strands of different shades of 
worsted. 

An examination of old Turkish embroideries will show 
that a common way of working was to graduate the 
length of the cross-stitches — similar to our herring-bone 
and worked from left to right — so as to fill in the por- 




FIG. 17.— CUSHION BACKGROUND STITCHES. 



tions of a design in one stitch, instead of by rows of 

even cross-stitches; of this Fig. 18 is an illustration 

There is another form of working a long shaped leaf, 

such as a willow, which may be used occasionally as a 

variety in filling (Fig. 19). The worsted is started from 

the stalk end of the leaf a little to the left ; the needle is 

then inserted about the middle of the leaf, or fully half 

an inch upward at the right edge, and brought out again 

exactly opposite, on the left edge. The next stitch is 

taken at the stalk end, in the same way, in a straight line, 

entering the 

material on the 

right edge and 

coming to the 

surface again 

on the left. 

The effect of 

this stitch, 

when carefully 

worked, is to 

produce an 

even satin 

stitch on the 

back and a 

thick stitch 

interlacing in 

the centre line 

on the front. 

In some of the 

old Turkish 

work we find 

this variety 

used where the 

embroidery is 

intended to be 

seen on both 

sides. 

Holbein work, which has been largely practised in 
Germany lately, and to a certain extent also in England, 
consists of a series of stitches following each other in a 
straight line, similar to ordinary seamstress' " stitching." 
In some cases the work is actually done in back stitch- 
ing, which may be described as being the exact reverse 
of stem-stitch — that is, a small stitch is taken from left to 
right, beginning at the right-hand side of the material to 
be worked on ; the needle is then brought up again at a 
small distance to the left of the last stitch, and is inserted - 




FIG. 19. — FILLING CROSS-STITCH. 
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at the same point at which the thread of the last stitch 
issued from the material, and so on. When the Hol- 
bein work is intended to be the same on both sides— as 
it ought to be — the stitches, in place of being taken back- 
wards, are " run^' in and out of the material at very regu- 
lar intervals, and a second line of stitches is run in and 
out of the vacant spaces (Fig. 20). This stitch leads us 
now to the darning stitches, on which a 
whole new style of work is based. 

L. HlGGIN. 



much enriched, if there is money enough, by putting 
two embroidered orphreys, one at each side of the centre 
medallion, placed about twelve to eighteen inches from 
the extreme ends of the frontal. Where money is no ob- 
ject, the whole frontal may be covered with embroidery ; 
but it is doubtful whether this is any real gain, as some 
of the handsomest altar coverings are also the simplest. 



ANGLICAN CHURCH NEEDLE- 
WORK* 




II. 
Designs for church embroidery 
should always be emblematical, and 
the forms which ancient custom has 
allowed are so numerous that there 
should be. no difficulty in producing 
good designs with a sufficient fidelity to tradition and 
yet with a certain amount of freshness. Thus, beside 
the well-known trefoil, fleur-de-lis, Rose of Sharon, Star 
of Bethlehem, and the numerous forms of the sacred 
monogram, there are the fish, the peacock, the pome- 
granate, the vine, the passion flower, which may all be 
used in ecclesiastical designs, as well as the conven- 
tional artichoke, found in almost all the old woven stuffs 
used for church decorations. With regard to the sacred 
monogram itself there is a curious amount of misunder- 
standing. Its best-known forms are I. H. S., I. H. C, 
X. P. C, or the equally familiar X. P., the sign which Con- 
stantine saw in the heavens. All these are forms, more 
or less allowed, of the chief letters of the name of Jesus 
written in Greek. The sign of Constantine was simply 
a monogram composed of the first two Greek letters of 
the word Christ. In early times the name of Christ pre- 
ponderated, and this must have been the emblem in use 
at the time, from the tradition that it was the sign which 
appeared to Constantine. Later on the tendency was to 
give greater prominence to the name Jesus, and the 
Greek letters became Latinized, or perhaps taken to rep- 
resent Roman letters. The monogram I. H. C, after- 
ward commonly changed to I. H. S. (the C and S being 
interchangeable), was undoubtedly formed either from 
the first three letters of the Greek word " Iesous," or the 
first two and the last, which were frequently taken to 
form a monogram in ancient times. The Greek letter 
eta was evidently mistaken for H in the Roman charac- 
ter, and as the old sigma was much more like C than S, 
it was taken for emblematical purposes as equivalent, 
and the monogram was written in Roman lettering I. H. 
C. or I. H. S. That it ever signified " Jesus Hominum 
Salvator," appears to have been a delusion which some 
interpreter more ingenious than learned set afloat. It is, 
of course, of very little importance which form is used, 
except that when introduced into mediaeval decoration it 
should be spelled in black letters, and in Renaissance 
work in Roman letters. The alpha and omega of the 
Greek alphabet are also frequently used in church deco- 
ration, and may be introduced into designs with good 
effect. 

In giving directions for working an antependium for 
an altar, we may altogether disregard the purple cover 
used for Lent, and only consider those designs suitable 
for ordinary use or for festivals. The amount of work 
must, of course, chiefly depend on the sum of money to 
be expended ; but very effective altar coverings can be 
made with a comparatively small amount of work. 
There is first the frontal, which hangs from the top of 
the altar to the ground, and the superfrontal, a border 
of about eight inches in depth, which is joined to the 
cloth which covers the altar top, and hangs over the top 
of the frontal. In some cases the covering for the altar 
is carried round the sides, but the superfrontal only 
hangs in front. It is usual to trim both frontal and super- 
frontal with fringe, which is in all cases laid on the 
velvet or silk, .never at the edge. In placing a design on 
a frontal, therefore, it is always necessary, in finding the 
centre, to allow for the space to be occupied by the 
overhanging' of the superfrontal and by the fringe at the 
bottom. 

Where only a small amount of outlay can be allowed, 
a very effective altar covering can be made with a super- 
frontal only, and a medallion with the sacred monogram 
or some other device in the centre. This may be very 

* See The Art Amateur for January, 1885, 




FIG. 20. — HOLBEIN STITCH. 



Another mode of decorating an altar frontal is to scatter 
detached ornaments all over it, at regular intervals 
(" poudre,' ' as it is called), with either a cross or mono- 
gram in the centre from which rays issue. The em- 
broidery must in all cases be done on linen, and trans- 
fered on to the velvet or silk. As for the coloring used, 
that must of course depend on the ground. For a 
white festival frontal the embroidery may . be of any 
coloring that best suits the decorations of the church ; 
but gold greatly preponderates as a rule, and in some 




LECTERN HANGING IN THE SPITZER COLLECTION. 

BRUGES EMBROIDERY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

cases only-gold and white are used, without any color. 
Velvet or plush is never satisfactory in white, as it inva-. 
riably has a dirty appearance. Damask silk of a rich 
cream shade is best, and with embroidery of delicate 
shades of blue, red or green, with good gold enrich- 
ments, is very handsome. In a red or green frontal 
rather stronger colors may be used, but they must be 
so selected and well considered that no appearance of 
gaudiness is given. Perhaps a design of passion flower 
for the superfrontal is most pleasing of all, on account 
of the delicate coloring. 



Feather-stitch is most suitable for church embroidery, 
as being more durable ; the gold work is of course all 
" couched " work, in one of its many forms. For in- 
stance, in a pomegranate design the outside of the fruit 
is sometimes worked in basket-stitch ; in the same man- 
ner the cross or the letters of the monogram may be 
in raised gold work, or a simple diaper-stitch may be 
used. It is very usual where there is a 
central medallion bearing the mono- 
gram or cross to have it on a ground 
of silk, and transfer the whole medallion 
on to the velvet of the frontal. This 
saves the working-in of the ground, 
and has much the same effect. 

On a velvet frontal the orphreys also 
are generally of silk, and if the frontal 
itself is damask, a plain silk or velvet 
is used for the orphreys. ' A handsome 
altar covering may be made by using 
damask silk for the frontal, with velvet 
for the superfrontal, orphreys and me- 
dallion. This applies, however, best to a red covering, 
as it is difficult to get a green velvet that will not look 
gaudy, and white velvet is never pleasing. 

It is generally best to cover the top of the altar with 
cloth or with plain silk of the same shade as the frontal. 
A good cheap altar covering may be made of cloth or 
of Utrecht velvet, where the means are limited. A 
good effect can be produced, at a moderate expenditure, 
by outlining designs in thick cord of gold-colored silk, 
with a single line of Japanese gold twisted in with it. 

The burse, the purse-shaped cover for the paten, is 
generally made of silk over strong card-board, the de- 
sign, commonly, a simple Maltese or other cross, and 
monogram. The ancient chalice veils appear to have 
generally been of silk to match the vestments and altar 
fittings, but it is usual now to have them of finely em- 
broidered cambric. ^ 

For alms-bags a variety of emblems may be used. ' 
The pomegranate, in raised gold work, with the open 
centre in embroidery of feather-stitch ; the conventional 
artichoke in silk and gold mixed, or outlined with gold ; a 
single spray of passion-flower, or any of the usual forms 
of the sacred monogram are suitable. Where it is pos- 
sible to have alms-bags in only one color, it is better to 
have them of red velvet. 

For church-kneelers and communicants' cushions, 
nothing is more suitable than tapestry work on canvas, 
as being more durable than any other kind of em- 
broidery. Any kind of design may be worked in this 
style, the ornament in feather-stitch on the canvas and 
the ground in any of the many forms of tapestry or 
cushion-stitch. If this is not liked they should be work- 
ed on dull-finished cloth or Utrecht velvet. Pede-mats 
should also be worked on thick felt or cloth, or on can- 
vas in tapestry-stitch. There are usually five in a set — 
three large and two small. 

' Stoles should always be of silk. The ancient stoles 
were frequently embroidered over the whole length, or, 
at any rate, for a great distance, but they are oftenest now 
used with only a cross at each end, or a design running 
up a short distance. In any case, there is always a Greek 
or Maltese cross in the centre of the stole at its narrow- . 
est point. 

Stoles are of course made in the four ecclesiastical 
colors ; white, being for use at festivals, is the most 
elaborately embroidered, and purple, used in seasons of 
mourning or penitence, is the simplest. A very good 
effect may be produced by working the device in gold- 
laid work, outlined with fine red silk cord, the sewings 
of the gold thread being. done, of course, in silk of the 
same coloring. 

Some concluding hints regarding dimensions may be 
useful. The altar must not be less than six feet long 
and three feet three inches high. The superfrontal 
should hang over about eight inches. The linen cloth 
for covering should be the width of the top of the altar 
and hang down about two feet at each end. Chalice 
veil, twenty-seven inches square, of silk or linen, should 
have cross in centre. Burse, nine inches square. 
Pall, five or six inches square, with one cross nearly cov- 
ing the centre, mounted on stiff card, and edged with 
lace or fringe. Veil eight or nine inches square, five 
crosses, centre .one exactly the same as that on pall, cor- 
ner ones smaller. Purificator (linen), twice the length of 
the breadth, silk cross in one corner. Stole, about two 
and one half yards long ; ends not wider than five 
inches, narrowing to two and one half inches in the 
middle. L. H. 



